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inefficiency not confined, however, as the author would imply, to 
employees proper, but pervading the official class as well. 

With the author's second proposition, that this lack of discipline 
is due to trade union influence and domination, no such general 
agreement can be secured. The reviewer a few years ago investi- 
gated this question as carefully as was possible from the outside, 
and found the evidence so conflicting that he was unable to reach 
any conclusion satisfactory to himself. But the author has cer- 
tainly presented a strong case, and most readers will be inclined 
to believe that there is at least a basis for his assertions. 

His third proposition, that relief must come from external 
authority, should receive prompt endorsement. Whether we 
believe that an impasse has been reached, brought about by trade- 
union selfishness and indifference, or whether we believe on the 
other hand that some solution could be found by railroad manage- 
ments, the fact remains that no solution has been found, neither 
is there any likelihood that a solution will be forthcoming within 
any reasonable time. Meanwhile accidents increase, newspapers 
and commissions talk and the public continues patient or indiffer- 
ent. It is high time that the public ceased to occupy this humili- 
ating position, and demanded of Congress a law making the killing 
of individuals in railroad accidents a crime. Nothing would do 
more to reduce the dangers of railroad travel. 

This book serves a useful purpose in keeping the real question 
before the American public. But in laying the entire blame upon 
the railroad employee, it does this class an injustice and presents 
only a partial picture of the situation. We shall not have the 
whole truth until a companion volume appears containing the con- 
fessions of a railroad superintendent. 

Frank Haigh Dixon. 
Dartmouth College. 



Money Hunger. By Henry A. Wise Wood. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1908. Pp. 144. $1 net). 

This little book is a thoughtful recognition of the political and 
social evils of the present day manifested in American methods of 
doing business, with suggestions as to remedies. 
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The author is impressed with the idea that Americans, speaking 
generally, put forward as their chief aim in life the search for wealth 
and that in prosecuting that search they have violated the funda- 
mental principles of morality. 

He believes the newspapers to be probably the chief means for 
the education of public opinion, and since, as he thinks, they 
also have been affected by this money hunger and are run for 
profit and power, not for the enlightenment of the public, they 
are largely responsible for the spread of these practices throughout 
the community. The newspaper, in his judgment, speaks with a 
voice of greater authority than that of any individual man, and in 
consequence the newspaper editor should be held responsible. 

The relation between commercial corruption and the acts of 
government is so close that the work of politics is made contempt- 
ible, and respect for law is seriously diminished. The people 
should possess so deep a regard for law that it will furnish a motive, 
even though an unconsciously operative one, for their actions. 
This, he says, requires of the law three things, — "that its measures 
shall be just; that they shall be permanent; and that they shall 
be administered with inexorable impartiality." Until law is of 
this nature and so enforced, there will not exist among the people 
•"that inbred spirit of communal honesty which in moments of 
allurement may be relied upon to support the weak." 

After painting this dark picture of our commercial dishonesty, 
the author suggests that we may occasionally find in individuals 
a revolt against these conditions, as here and there an individual 
finds a higher aim in life, turning from the pursuit of wealth to 
the acquirement of knowledge or to the performance of social 
service. 

As remedial measures he suggests (1) a better selection of immi- 
grants with reference especially to their moral character; (2) the 
teaching of commercial morality in our schools and colleges with 
especial reference to its practical application in business affairs; 
(3) the bringing of our religious faith into closer touch with per- 
sonal morals so that religion shall be less of a mere sentiment and 
more of a practical moral force; (4) the securing of editors for our 
newspapers who will place the public welfare as an aim above the 
acquirement of wealth through extending the circulation of the 
paper or the securing of advertisements. 
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One of the greatest difficulties, he thinks, toward bringing about 
these reforms is that in our legislation we recognize far too often 
special privileges, particularly in connection with the protective 
tariff. Until we place the responsibility upon each individual for 
securing his own welfare, little can be accomplished. 

The same spirit of self-seeking has created our gigantic corpora- 
tions which must be put under control. The method of control 
which seems the surest is that of searching publicity. The author, 
however, recognizes thateventuallywe must find the relief needed in 
the development of a better private morality in business affairs. He 
is doubtless right in saying that each person who recognizes the 
present evils and wishes to promote a public opinion that will 
secure effective remedies, should be bold in openly denouncing the 
evils as they appear, and should himself, both in his conversation 
and in his practice, live up to the highest standards. 

The book contains practically nothing that is new, emphasizes 
perhaps too strongly the influence of certain factors in our social 
life, but rightly recognizes that any social change for the better 
must come by a slow process which shall work through public 
opinion rather than by any legislative or administrative change. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 
Cornell University. 



